of the various styles of poetry then in vogue. In his qasfdas
he has the good sense to take Nefcf as his model, many
of his works in this form being indeed 'parallels' to poems
of the master. That his qasfdas possess no little merit and
have at times something even of distinction, may be readily
allowed; but to declare, as Imam-zade docs, that they arc
superior to all other 'parallels' to Nef ci"s, savours of permit-
ting personal feeling to override deliberate judgment.

The ghazels of Hashmet may be divided into two classes
about equal in extent; those in which the poet has delibe-
rately imitated other writers, and those in which he has
endeavoured to strike out a new line for himself. The first
of these classes comprises the very numerous poems which
he wrote as nazfras or 'parallels' to the works of other men,
and here he shows a great deal of skill in catching and
reproducing the characteristics of many widely dissimilar
writers. For he measured his strength with all the greatest
and most popular poets of the time, with Sa3ib, Shcvkct
and Bfdil among the Persians, with Ndbf, Raghib, cAsim,
Rdshid, Muntf, Sdmf, NeyH, Nedfm, Vehbf, Belfgh and a
host of less important men among the Turks; he even went
back to the days of the Second Pcrsianist School and had
a tussle with Na3ilf and FaDizi. This endeavour to surpass,
or at least to rival, other writers on ground of their own
choosing has at all times been a favourite amusement of
Turkish poets, but few among them have carried the game
so far as Hashmet, with whom it seems to have been almost
a passion to wrestle with as many champions and in as
many fields as he could find opportunity. That he should
be uniformly successful in so many opposite directions is
of course not to be expected; and Imam-zadc's claim that
his friend's works of this class are throughout of greater value
than all other 'parallels' to the same models is on a par